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THE RUNAWAY. 


Art the Jate interesting Anniversary of the American Anti-Slavery 
Society, Alvan Stewart, Esq., of Utica, rose just as the meeting was 
about to separate, and related the following anecdote, which may be 
relied upon as authentic. The sympathy of the audience was de 
cidedly with the fugitive. 





“In Georgia,” said Mr. S., “about three years ago, there lived a 
man, black but noble, a giant in strength, and in form an Apolle Bel 
videre, about 35 years of age, a slave, with a wife and four children 
also slaves. The love of liberty burned irrepressible in his bosom, anc 
he determined to escape, and free his wife and children, at every haz- 
ard. He had heard of Canada, as a place where the hws made every 
man free, and protected him in his freedom. But of its situation, or 
the road thither, or the geography of the intermediate country, he knew 
nothing. A Quaker who resided near him, being privy to his design, 

“resolved to aid him in its accomplishment; and accordingly carried the 
slave and his family filty niles in a wagon by night. In the day time 
ghey lay concealed in the woods; and on the second night the same 
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man carried them fifty miles further. At the end of the second night 
he told the black man that he could do no more for him, having already 
endangered both his life and property. He told the slave that he must 
not travel on the highway, nor attempt to cross a ferry, but, taking him 
by the hand, he committed him to God and the North star. This star 
he was to take as his guide, and it would lead him at length to the land 
of British freedom. The poor slave bade adieu to his benefactor, and 
after skulking in the day and travelling by night, he at length came to 
an unexpected obstacle. Jt was a broad river, (the Savannah,) the 
existence of which he had not the least knowledge. But as nothing 
remained but to cross it, he tied his two young children on his back, 
and between swimming where it was deep, and wading where it wap 
shallow, his two elder sons swimming by his side, he at length made 
out to reach the opposite bank; then returning, he brought over hm» 
wife in the same manner. In this way he passed undiscovered through 
the states of South and North Carolina and Virginia, crossed Penn- 
sylvania without even knowing that it was the land of the Quakers; 
and finally, after six weeks of toil and hardship, he reached Buffalo. 
Here he placed his wife and children in the custody of a tribe of In- 
dians in the neighborhood, for the poor man will always be the 
man’s friend, and the oppressed will stand by the oppressed. The 
man proceeded to town, and as he was passing through the streets, he 
attracted the notice of a colored barber, also 4 man of great bodily 
power. ‘The barber stepped up to him, put his hand on his shoulder, 
and says, ‘I know you are a runaway slave, but never fear, | am your 
friend.’ The man confessed he was from Georgia, when the barber 
said, ‘ Your master inquired about you to-day, in my shop, but do not 
fear; I have a friend who keeps a livery stable, and will give us a car- 
riage as soon as night comes, to carry your family beyond the reach 
of a master.’ As the ferry beat does not run across the Niagara river 
in the night, by day break they were at the ferry house, and rallied the 
ferryman to carry them to the Canada shore. They hastened to the 
boat, and just as they were about to let go, the master was seen, on his 
foaming horse, with pistol in hand, calling out to the ferryman to stop 
and set those people ashore, or he would blow his brains out. The 
stout barber, quick as thought, said to the fe an, ‘If you do n’t put 
off this instant, I ’ll be the death of you.’ The ferryman, thus threat- 
ened on both sides, lifted up his hands, and cried: ‘The Lord have 
mercy on me! It seems I am to be killed any how. But if I do die, 
I will die doing right,’ and CUT THE ROP 

The powerful current of the Niagara swept the boat rapidly into 
deep water, beyond the reach of tyranny. The workmen at work on 
the steamboat Henry Clay, near by, almost involuntarily gave thres 
cheers for liberty. As the boat darted into the deep and rapid stream 
the people on the Canada side, who had seen the occurrence, cheered 
her course, and in a few moments the broad current was passed, and 
the man, with his wife and children, were all safe on British soil, pro- 
tected by British laws! !” 
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CASTE. 


Mr. Epiror,—If you can afford the room, I will venture to express 
my sentiments on two points which are of great importance in the pre 
sent state of our holy cause. 

1, Our duty as individuals in relation to the distinction of caste. 

2. The Loebe anae of separate institutions for the two castes. 

1. Our duty as individuals. Caste is an arbitrary division of society 
into classes, which may not mingle, on terms of equality, in the com- 
mon intercourse of life. It differs from the distinctions created by 
wealth, refinement, education, &c., by being unsurpassable. Its bar- 
rier separates between individuals who are, in all important respects, 
mental and corporeal, on an absolute level. It even consigns to a fic 
titious inferiority individuals who are every way superior. 

Caste is a foe to human happiness, producing oppression, jealousy, 
revenge, and settled hate; and ebstructing the progress of the Gospel 


ce. 

The American caste of color is the direct eficct of slavery, and tends 
powerfully to perpetuate that unjust system. 

Who ten wii! not say that it is an unnghteous distinction, which 
ought to be oe abolished, if not individually disregarded? 
Such an aboistic:: would not force individuals of the two classes into 
social mtercourse, but would leave the laws which regulate the inter- 
course ot memovers of either class to their unrestricted operation in re- 
gard to all. The propriety of these laws, whatever they may be, is 
not now the question. 

But if the circumstances of coler ought not socially to divide the 
community into two classes, then the uty of individuals rests upon 
two grounds. 1. The individual is bound to do all those acts which 
it would be his duty to do, were there no such unrighteous distinction. 
The duty of the community is nothing but the aggregate of individual 
duties. ‘The opinions or wishes of others cannot make it right for me 
to neglect a plain duty. They may make it right for me to refrain 
from things which are not obligatory. They may make it my duty to 
abstain from those things which, indifferent in themselves, may be con- 
strued as an ostentatious disregard of others. But there are cases in 
which I cannot rd caste without sin, let the opinions of others be 
what they will. For example: It may be right for me to refrain from 
cultivating the acquaintance of a certain colored individual—from in- 
viting him to my table, and accepting invitations to his; it would, per- 
haps, be even wrong for me, as things are, to seek him out and walk 
arm in arm with him up Broadway; but if he should present himself 
at the door of my house, er of my pew in the Church of God, it would 
be wrong, yea, WICKED in me to treat him with the less courtesy on ac- 
count of his color, and the public prejudice against him for that reason. 
The false opinions and wrong feelings of others cannot be admitted 
among the considerations which determine duty in this case, without 
admitting a principle which will sanction all manner of sin. In m 
manner of doing my duty, I am bound not unnecessarily to distu 
the feelings of others; but in the matter of it, 1 am bound to obey, 
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whatever may be the consequences to myself or others, the command- 
ment of God, “Honor all men.” 

2. Every individual is bound to do that which will convince others 
of the folly and wickedness of caste. He has duties as a reformer. 
What is it that keeps up caste? Example. And what else can throw 
it down? Precept without practice is notoriously powerless. It is 
even worse. No man’s practice is so successfully quoted to support 
any sin, as his who acts contrary to, or not in accordance with, his right 
principle in regard to that sin. Now, whatever may be the clamor, 
wrath, and reviling, of any, or any number of individuals against abo- 
litionists, for their intercourse with the colored people, I cannot but be- - 
lieve that to this, more than any cther cause, we owe the firm hold 
which our doctrines have taken of the public conscience. We may 
have been occasionally indiscreet in the manner, but wher we give up 
the matter, I shall despair of our cause—and not till then. 1 must, 
therefore, believe it peculiarly the duty of every abolitionist, as such, 
to take special pains to honor, by frank, open, unconstrained courtesy, 
merit, whenever it appears beneath a colored skin. He should not for- 
sake the society of whites, but he should meet the deserving colored 
man with the havid and heart of a brother. Such conduct cannot fail 
to be appreciaicd by the objects of our regard, and to hive the happiest 
effect. it will convince all candid men, that to make the abolition of 
slavery successful and happy, it is only necessary to prostrate caste, 
I believe the conduct of Christ, in eating with publicans afd sinners, 
conversing with the Samaritan woman, &c., illustrates both these views. 

2. Separate institutions. These may seem to have grown out of ne- 
cessity, but they undoubtedly re-act, to strengthen the wrong which 
originated them. For the improvement of the colored people they are 
as absurd as would be separate schools for the more ignorant and back- 
ward class of children. But as they grow out of the prejudice of the 
more powerful caste, it is obviously premature to overthrow them till 
the prejudice can be measurably subverted which gave them rise. 
Neither is it proper to go on as though they were not to be dispensed 
with. The first openings of @ reformed public feeling towards the 
colored people should be seized to introduce the better system. I sup- 

Christ and his apostles did not preach up, epecially, emancipation 
rom the slavery of their times, simply because there was not in the 
world fear of God enough to make it of any avail—there was no place to 
the lever on—it was their business to lay that very thing for us. 
we are laying a foundation on which our colored brethren may be, 
and ere long will be, invited to seats with us in the halls of science 
and the house of God. Let us not beimpatient. Let us act out, and, 
indeed, preach the whole truth, but in our preaching we must insist on 
the beginning till that is received. God himself, in communicating 
truth, has observed order; not because all truth was not obligatory, 
but because it was necessary to overcome the perverseness of depraved 
man. Our colored friends ought to avail themselves at present of their 
separate institutions; but no time should be lost, on our part, in the 
work of introducing a better system. i 
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A FABLE. 


Ir came to pass, once upon a time, when the fowls of the air were 
much annoyed by the Lion, and other wild beasts, it was thought best 
that all the birds should unite, in order to defend themselves against 
their common enemy. Accordingly, a herald was sent forth to call 
all the feathered tribes together, and soon the Eagles, Fishhawks, 
Crows, Robins, Cranes, Pigeons, Blackbirds, W oodpeckers, Partridgeés, 
Owls, Henhawks, Pigeonhawks, and Vultures, were gathered to- 
gether, and after serious deliberation, it was unanimous! 

Resolved, That all birds were born free and equal, and endowed 
with certain inalienable mghts, among which are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness ; and that they would help each other in all cases 
of invasion, from whatever quarter they might arise. It was likewise 
agreed, that all the feathered tribes should have equal and undisturbed 

session of their own native woods; and all differences arising 
should be settled according to the above rule of equal rights. The 
alliance being formed, it was resolved to commence war with the Lion 
and other wild beasts, that had for some time past disturbed the peace 
of their country. ‘The Eagle was chosen commander-in-chief of the 
army, and soon a dreadful onset was made upon the wild beasts, The 
Eagles, Fishhawks, and Vultures, soon seized and held them, and the 
Crows, Robins, Blackbirds, and Woodpeckers, picked out their eyes. 
Some died of their wounds, and others crawled away to their dens, 
nrourning over their hard fate. ‘The victory was complete, and all the 
birds held a yearly jubilee, believing, as it was said, that no power on 
earth could stand before their united forces. For years the treaty was 
observed by all parties. At length the tnbe of fawka became nu- 
merous, and in process of time they grew hungry, and wished to feast 
on some fat Robins in the neighborhood, and, regardless of the treaty, 
many Robins were butchered, to satisfy the appetites of their raven- 
ous and cruel neighbors. But the poor Robins cried for help, and the 
Eagles came together and inquired into the matter, and the Hawks 
were severely censured for their wicked conduct. But still the Hawks 
attempted to justify themselves, by saying that that was the way they 
got their living; and still further added, that they were able to take 
possession of all the country inhabited by the Red Robins, and night 
or wrong, they would doit. The Eagles reminded the Hawks of the 
treaty that had been made between the feathered tribes, and the injus- 
tice and danger of violating the solemn compact. The Hawks pre- 
tended they did not consider that the Red Robins were to have equal 
rights with other birds, inasmuch as they were of a peculiar color, and 
had little strength to defend themselves. The Eagles contended that 
their color was no reason why they should be destroyed, and that, if 
they were feeble, they should and ought to be protected; and, after 
warning the Hawks against similar acts of injustice, the meeting was 
disbanded. But soon the Hawks got together, and made a terrible 
onset upon the poor Robins, killing some, and forcing others to flee 
into the distant thickets for life. Meanwhile, some Vultures having 
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ae old and lazy, and being unwilling to take the trouble to go to 
the sea for food, they determined to feed on the Crows and Blackbirds 
in their immediate vicinity. At first, the Crows and Blackbirds were 
made an easy prey to the Vultures; but soon the alarm was given, 
and the Eagles rushed to the place, and made such a tremendous out- 
cry, as made the Vultures tremble for their own safety. ‘The guilty 
Vultures immediately assembled all their brethren together, with the 
Hawks and Owls, to defend themselves against the Eagles, and hav- 
ing organized, by putting one of their chiefs into the chair, a Mr. Vul- 
ture first arose and addressed the meeting. He made many eloquent 
and touching appeals to#thesympathies of his brethren. He said it 
was enough to break a fieart of stone to hear what the Eagles said’ 
about the Vultures, Henhawks, Owls, and Pigeonhawks, taking 
away the nghts of the Robins, Crows, and Blackbirds. “Brethren and 
friends,” said he, “ours is one common cause. We must be united. 
We cannot live unless we take away the life and liberty of others. 
This we have always been wont to do, and even when we united with 
the Union, this right was not taken away from us; therefore, Re- 
solved, that before we will give up this right we will blow the Union 
to atoms, and that we regard all efforts made by the Eagles to liberate 
the Crows, Robins, and Blackbirds, as unconstitutional, and a direct 
infringement of our most’ sacred rights.” (3 Cheers.) To this the 
Eagles replied, ‘‘if it is true that you cannot live without taking away 
the life and liberty of others, then we ask which is the most import~ 
ant, the life and liberty of a few Owls, Hawks, and Vultures, or the 
life and liberty of so many millions of Robins, Crows, and Blackbirds? 
And if your conduct was allowed in the dark and troublous times when 
you united with the Union, even then it was not justified, as our De- 
claration of Independence clearly shows ; and if you were allowed to 
do wrong in time past, will continuing to do wrong make wrong right ?” 
“Knock ’em down, knock ’em down,” said every Vulture in the house. 
“Go on,” said the Owl, “go on, Mr. Hawk, I see as clear as day light ; 
there is no sense in what the Eagles have said.” So Mr. Hawk arose 
and said, “be it Resolved, that we will hang, without judge or jury, all 

gles we can get in our clutches who have dared to say one word in 
defence of the rights of the Robins, Crows, and Blackbirds. (3 
Cheers.) And be it further Resolved, that gags be made and put into 
the mouths of all the Eagles in the land, in order to stop their dread- 


ful notes of alarm; for,” added he, “unless we can stop their mouths, 


we are undone: Therefore, Resolved, that 500 Vultures, and 500 
Hawks be appointed to do this important business.” But here a diffi- 
culty arose; the Vultures could not catch the Eagles, and the Hawks 
dare not attack them, so they knew not what to do. At length Mr. 
Screech Owl arose and said, “my friends, our cause is desperate, un- 
less ‘We cap make up in lies and noise what we lack in strength and 
argumé.ic ; therefore, be it further Resolved, that the Owls in the land 
h< wstructed to publish all the lies they can think or hear of against 
the Eagles, in order to destroy their influence ; and further,” said the 
Screech Owl, “1 would here recommend, that all my brother Editors 
be instructed and requested to keep up such a continual noise, that no 
one can hear what the Eagles have to say for themselves or against us, 
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for, if the Eagles can get a candid hearing, we shall lose strength b 
it;” and, in a low tone of voice, added, “our cause 1s weak eno 
now, every body knows.” Whereupon, Mr. Henhawk arose and 
said, “ Gentlemen, desperate cases require desperate remedies. We 
must not mince this matter, and, for my own part, I am for dissolvmg 
all Union with the other feathered tribes. We love to live on Crows 
and Blackbirds, and the Eagles, Fishhawks, and other tnbes, live on 
fish and grain, and we have no common interest with them; therefore 
let us be free.” But here some queries arose ; Mr. Pigeonhawk said 
he was afraid to dissolve the Union, “for,” said he, “ we may need the 
assistance of the Eagles. If the Crows, Robins, and Blackbirds, 
should arise, to avenge the injuries we have done to them, without the 
assistance of some of the other birds, it might go hard with us.” 
“Poh! Poh! Poh!” resounded from all parts of the hall; when Mr. 
Henhawk forthwith took the floor, and said, “Be it Resolved, unani- 
mously, that all our compacts with the other feathered tribes be from 
henceforth annulled ; and that the Union be, and hereby is, this day 
dissolved.” (6Cheers.) All the while this business svas transacting, 
the Eagles and other birds were in the tops of the trees, and beheld 
the proceedings; and, as soon as the treasonable meeting broke u 
the presiding Eagle assembled the other birds, when it was unant 
mously Resolved, that they were no longer bound to protect the Vul- 
ture, Owls, Henhawks, and Pigeonhawks from danger, as they had, 
by their own act, cut themselves off from the Union. In process of 
time, the Robins, Crows, and Blackbirds, having suffered long and 
much from the few Vultures, Hawks, and Owls, which inhabited the 
woods, came in clouds, fell upon their foes, and soon picked out their 
eyes, while they in vain ealtedon the Eagles to help them ; and it was 
said, as an Vulture lay dying, he lamented that he had put too 
much confidence in his own strength. An old Hawk said, in his dy- 
ing lamentation, he found he had more courage than justice or wis- 
dom, and it had proved his ruin; “for,” sit be, “it is hard to die in 
& good cause, but to die in a bad cause is dreadful indeed.” An old 
Owl was heard to say his death was owing to two things, his folly, and 
bis hard fate; “for,” said he, “it has always been my misfortune to 
see the least when the sun shines the clearest, and it was my folly to 
think that Eagles might be scared by noise; but now, when it is too 
late, I see my folly.” A Pigeonhawk, as his last words, said, “ Ex- 
perience is a dear school, but I am one of those fools who will learn 
in no other.” : 


LETTER FROM MR. BIRNEY. 


Columbus, Ohio, April 30, 1836. 
Dear Sim,—I looked forward, some time ago, with great pleasnre 
to the return of our Anniversary next month, and to the probability of 
being myself one of the number to assemble in your city on that in- 
teresting occasion. Circumstances forbid my being with you. My 
solicitude for you will not be the less, on this account 
You will, doubtless, have heard, before you receive this, of the 
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blessed and animating meeting that the friends of the poor and perish- 
ing in our land have held, a few dayssince. But one heart, one mind, 
was there. How astonishingly, too, has the Lord succored his cause 
in this State—finding for it healthful nutriment in the fiery darts, and 
in the most envenomed persecutions of our adversaries! But His 
ways are past finding out. How should we rejoice, that, whenever 
ug are seen, they are found to be the ways of wisdom, pleasantness, 
ce! 
re spirit of anarchy was rampant in the little village of Granville, 
e session of our friends in its neighborhood. Yet did the 
Lord hold back the violent men, so that they did not molest us in the 
performance of the duties which brought us together. However, the 
street furnished no faint representation of Pandemonium. Females 
walking in mid-day, did not altogether escape insult—peaceable citi- 
zens were assaulted and their persons injured. Constitutional nights 
were despised and struck to the ground—ail law trampled under foot 
and dishonored. Nothing, Sir, saved us from being consumed, except 
that fear which God puts into the hearts of even the most wicked, and 
by which he effectually restrains them. As I was leaving the vill 
about the middle of the afternoon, nding on a horse disfigured by mob- 
ocratic malevolence the i:iht before, 1 was saluted by the yells of the 
multitude, accompanied with a discharge of their most usual missile. 

In passing through this place, on my way to Granville, I had 
to deliver a lecture o> my return, if a house could be procured. 
evening was the tinue appointed—the plaee, the Courthouse. A large 
and decorous audience came together. During the hour I spoke, the mob, 
having crowded about the door in the passage, were engaged in dis 
charging at me their lighter missiles. When I had finished, and was 
returning to my lodgings a mile distant, I was attended by them a 
greater part of the way—they breaking in on the stillness of the night 
with their fierce and demoniac shouts. And yet, Sir, how shall we 
visit them with the greatest condemnation? ‘They know not what 
they do. These disorders weve all brought about by the protest of 
leading men in Granville. Although they would not, and on the pre- 
sent occasions did not, partake of the disgraceful deeds of the igno- 
rant and the openly vicious, yet no one can doubt of their having in 
carred the deep guilt of instigators and abettors. 

But why, you may ask, do J dwell on such things—of late, by no 
means of uncommon occurrence? I recall them that our friends, the 
friends of freedom to the slave, of freedom to the white man, of pro- 
tecting law, of inalienable rights, of constitutional liberty, may be more 
and more animated in the conflict. Every day is disclosing to us more 
evidently the dangerous condition of our country—and how a God of 
Justice is bringing on an impenitent nation retribution, in the loss of 
our own liberty, for having plundered and violated the liberty of others. 
Let us then, dear brother, still more industriously gird up ourselves to 
the work before us—of fy country to penitence as the best, 
nay, the only means of saving her. We, who are now in the field, 
may all perish ; and this too by the agency of the very men among us, 
the most interested in the re-cstablishment of the principles of our 
government. But what of this? Our faithfulness unto death, if we 
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be called thus far to suffer, will animate others to fill our places, whilst 
we go home to reap our reward, and be forever with the Lord. We 
fight, not with the co of despair, but with the calmness of certain 
victory; with the strength of those who feel that their power is from 
the Almighty; with the weapon of Truth prepared by Him who is the 
friend of truth, for the destruction, the final and utter destruction of 
its adversary, error. 
. Yours, in behalf of tbe perishing, 
James G. Birner. 





For the A. 8. Record. 


AN OBJECTION, WITH A MATTER OF FACT 
ANSWER. 


Siave-HOLpER. If my slaves were to be emancipated, they would 
become thieves, robbmg my cellar, and granary, and henroost; in 
short, they would become a lawless band of marauders, pillaging every 
thing within their reach. 

Axso.irionist. Give us the proof that they would stcal, if eman- 
cipated, and paid wages for their labor.” 

Sziave-HoLvDER. Proof? Don’t they steal now? 

Asoxirionist. Possibly they do. t, Jefferson says, they steal 
only from their masters, and this they think no crime ; for itis not nght 
to muzzle the ox that treadeth out the corn. 

But [ have a fact for you, to show that slaves steal not from then 
friends, but only from their enemies,—thus proving, that if the slave- 
bolder would become the friend of the slave, his property would be safe, 

Mr. Renshaw, who tells the story, was formerly an officer in the 
U.S. Navy. He is now a member of Oberlin Institute, Ohio. Mr. 
R. says, ‘When I went to Kentucky, in the fall of 1834, to teach 
school, | was cautioned frequently against leaving any thing in the 
schoolroom. The slaves, | was informed by all, were inveterate 
theives, and would certainly steal from me every thing they could lay 
hands on. I doubted the truth of the statement, and determined, so 
far as I was able, to test it. For this purpose, I kept my trunk, bag, 
books, and writing desk, in the schoolhouse. On neither of them was 
there lock or strap:—nor was there lock, or bolt, or bar, on door or 
window. I kept my money in my desk, and left a cloak and coat 
hanging up in full view from the road. There were hundreds of slaves 
in the region, many passing daily, and more or Jess coming into the 
echoolroom, to warm themselves, converse with me, &c. Not unfre- 

uently in the morning would | find marks of their having been there 
herons the night, building a fire, moving the benches, &c., yet nothing 
was taken. For nine months I left my things thus ex Py ring 
ten weeks of that time, I was 15 miles from the schoolhouse, for five 
days in each week, and my absence was known toallthe slaves. Yet, 
when I left Kentucky, the only thing that had been stolen from me 
was a handful of wafers, and they, I afterwards found, were taken by 
a white boy, the son of a slave-holder. Though the slaves did not 
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steal from me, I sometimes heard of their depredations on the 
and hencoops of the slave-holders. C. Srewart Rensuaw.” 
SLave-HOLDER. Is it possible? Why was this? 
Asouitionist. I will tell you. Mr. Renshaw was the warm friend 
of the negroes, was laboring for their elevation, *cknowledged their 


rights, they knew it.” 


For the A. $. Record. 
“CONTENTED AND HAPPY.” 


Proof. Some time since, a mother and two children escaped from 
slavery in “the low countries,” and came up the Mississippi and Ohio 
rivers to Cincinnati. After being in that city a few days, she heard 
that the agents of her master were in pursuit of her, and had already 
arrived in the city, and-were searching her out. She had breathed the 
poe atmosphere of slavery and the pure airof freedom. She 
oved the latter,—for God had adapted her lungs to inhale it. She re- 
solved never to become a slaveagain. Especially was she determined 
that her children should not wearachain. Fearing her pursuers might 
learn the place of her concealment, and if they did net succeed in 
taking her, might carry off her two little children, by robbing her of 
ther while asl never did she, for many days, go to bed at night, 
without first binding the children to her body with a piece of the hed 
cord, and depositing a razor or sharp knife under her pillow; so that, 
if suddenly seized, she might take the life of her children, and then 
her own, rather than be carried back mto slavery ! 


A Man in Cincinnati, who had formerly been a slaye in Virgimia, 
was asked if he had not rather be the slave of a kind master in Old 
Virginia, where he had plenty to eat and drink and light work and no 
whippings, than to live in Ohio, where the laws were so severe, and 
he had to work hard fora living. He replied, “I had rather be a free 
man, and own my own body, and call my wife and children mine, and 
be compelled to beg my bread from door to door, and go to the Ohio 
river to drink, than to be a slave in Virginia, where J used to hear the 
crtes of my poor perishing brethren, as they were daily beat and whipped 
by the cruel overseers.” 

[There was moral sublimity in this answer. This man looked not 
on his own things, but on the things of others. He could not be joy- 
ous, while his “ pos perishing brethren” were in anguish. If all had 
this spint, how long would slavery éndure ?] 


James BraDier, an. emancipated slave, formerly of Lane Semi- 
nary, a of the heaven born and irrepressible longings of the 
slaves for om, gave utterance to his own feelings thus: ‘“ Even 

is bitter to me, while my brethren remain in bondage.” 

at sentiment is worthy of an angel. It is entering fully into 
the injunction of the Apostle, to “Remember them that are in bonds 
as bound with them.”] | 
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POETRY. ll 


For the A. S. Record. 


Monarca! on thy throne of power— 
Maiden! in thy silent bower— 

Sailor! o’er the bright blue sea— 
Laborer! ’neath the forest tree— 

Painter! forms on canvass throwing, 
With more than mortal beauty glowing— 
Poet! in thy bright Ideal, 

Blending the fancied with the real, 

Till common things and faded seem 
Fresh, from the splendors of thy dream— 
Mother! with thy babe at rest, 

Softly pillowed on thy breast— 

Father! at thy happy hearth— 

Infant! in thy careless mirth— 

Sage! enwrapt ’mid ancient lore— 
Peasant at thy cottage door— 

Saint! whose offering of prayer, 

Angels unto Heaven bear— 

All who on the land or sea 

Dwell or roam at liberty, 

Fair, and Wise, and Good, and Brave, 
Join to free the outcast Slave! 

Join ! in crusade holier far, 

Than that ’gainst mosque and scimitar— 
Join by the ties of earthly love,— 

Join by the hope of bliss above,— 

Join by the seal of Heaven, imprest 

By Gop himself in human breast,— 

Join for his sake whose pitying care, 

All castes and every color share! 

Slavery breaks the highest laws, 

Wrests justice from the poor man’s cause, 
Rends asunder friend and brother, 

Parts for ever child and mother.— 
Pleasure in the bud is blighted, 

The rising day of Hope benighted, 

All that ’s high in man—effaced, 

All in woman pure—debased, 

Each trace of lineage from on high, 
Wor out and lost by Slavery! 

Oh! join, nor let the fertile soil 

Be cursed by unrequited toil, 

Nor the bright sun from his high path beheld, 
Man by his brother mortal, bought anu sold! 
Immortal man, by man immortal, driven 
Far from the only hope to mortals given— 
Oh! join, and warn the Tyrant ere too late 


What from offended Gon must be his fate, 











RECEIPTS. 


Join till erect each d 


ing head ye see, 


Each fetter broken, all the oppressed gone free, 
*Till Peace to all her many colored bow displays, 
And all unite to sing a common Father’s praise ! 
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